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FREDERICK MACMONNIES, SCULPTOR 


‘It is impossible, even now, when in point of time Macmonnies is 
hardly more than on the threshold of his career, to refuse to one who 
has accomplished so much, and has won such recognition at home and 
abroad, the title of master, and yet it can 
be fancied that the sculptor would be the 
first to reject any such assumption. The 
nervous force which is behind all the ap- 
parent exuberance of his work is not likely 
to sit down en route and placidly savor the 
fruits of early success. It is far more likely 
to serve as an incentive to put by each ac- 
malts work and seek in fresh fields 
new problems; and with changing ideals, 
as years bring the burden which they 
always bring, and the compensating depth 
of perception which is granted to serious 
minds, we can fairly look for work which 
both in the accrued surety of execution 
and the seriously considered conception 
will assure Macmonnies a place among the 
few great masters of the age. Leaving all 
that is problematical in such a forecast, we 
can, for work already accomplished, regard 
Macmonnies as a most happy exponent of 
the conjunction of capacity, opportunity, 
and youth. Given his undeniable gifts, 
granted the fervor of ambitious youth, he is yet fortunate to come 
upon the scene when our Civil War has left great deeds to perpetuate, 
when the people of these states have relaxed their toil to look about 
them and seek to beautify their surroundings.” 

These words were written some years ago by Will H. Low of 
Frederick Macmonnies, the sculptor, who has recently returned to this 
country after a protracted residence in Paris. They are something 
more than the kindly tribute of one artist to a brother worker. They 
are a prophecy that has been fulfilled. Macmonnies returns to America 
more full of honors than when he left. The nervous force that is in 
him has acted as an incentive to tempt new achievements in plastic 





BOY WITH HERON 
By Frederick Macmonnies 
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art, and in the execution of the commissions intrusted to him he has 
added laurels as a sculptor, until to-day it would not be undue eulogy 
to say that he ranks among American sculptors with his master, St. 
Gaudens. The con- 
junction of capa- 
city, Opportunity, 
and youth has thus 
borne its fruit. 

It is to be doubt- 
ed if any artistic 
career has been fol- 
lowed with the in- 
terest that has 
attended the devel- 
opment of Mac- 
monnies’ art. St. 
Gaudens recognized 
the ability of his 
pupil long before 
the public had any 
inkling of what the 
young man was to 
accomplish, and did 
everything in his 
power to encourage 
and assist what he 
regarded as a bud- 
ding genius. In- 
deed, the entry of 
the young man into 
St. Gaudens’ studio 
was a turning-point 
in his life, and was 
doubtless the hap- 
piest incident that 
could have hap- 
pened for his devel- 





SHAKESPEARE 
By Frederick Macmonnies opment and_ after 


life. It was not be- 
fore 1893 that his colossal fountain at the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago centered upon him the attention of the world, and since then 
his honors have in a sense been regarded not less national than 


personal. 

It is less than a century ago that sculpture had its rise in America. 
During that comparatively short period we have had one hundred or 
more men who have produced sculpture of no mean and often of the 
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highest quality. To have worked his way practically to the van of 
this considerable army of workers in the short space of thirteen 
years — it is only that time since Macmonnies won ‘honorable men- 
tion” and received 
his first commission 
—is certainly a 
record to be proud 
of. Honors and 
financial success, 
however — he _ has 
received commis- 
sions amounting to 
three hundred 
thousand dollars in 
a single year —do 
not seem to have 
turned the artist’s 
head or to have dis- 
turbed the quiet, 
modest demeanor 
of his student days. 
He is to-day the 
same genial ‘‘ Mac”’ 
that he was when he 
was doing assigned 
work in St. Gau- 
dens’ studio, or that 
he was later in the 
Quartier Latin, 
when like many an- 
other student asso- 
ciate he was more 
exercised about the 
wherewithal for 
present subsistence 
than about the fu- 
ture of his career. SIR HENRY VANE 

M acmonn i es By Frederick Macmonnies 

was born in Brook- 

lyn in 1863, descended on his father’s side from the famous Scottish 
clan of Macmonnies. His mother was a niece of Benjamin West, 
one of the best of America’s early painters. It is thus possible that 
he inherited his artistic talent from his mother, and the dogged per- 
sistence with which he has labored to overcome difficulties and achieve 
success from his father. Be that as it may, Macmonnies certainly has 
the talent, and he has lost no opportunities and spared no pains to 
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QUADRIGA 
By Frederick Macmonnies 


bring it to the highest fruition. In accomplishing this his earnestness 
and assiduity throughout his career have been signal. 

I have said that admission to St. Gaudens’ studio was the turning- 
point in the artist’s life. Prior to that time he was a clerk in a jew- 
elry store, with no special ambition and no particular career mapped 
out for him. The work assigned him by St. Gaudens proved to be 
congenial, and ultimately the relations between master and pupil be- 
came most cordial and intimate. Sculpture i in a sense is differentiated 
from the other fine arts. A picture is and must be, as maintained 
among art circles, the individual product of a single master, and there 
is little or none of the work involved that can be assigned to a second 
party without detriment to the picture. In sculpture, on the other 
hand, there is a large amount of detailed work which may safely be 
intrusted to subordinates, and it was in the execution of this detail 
work that Macmonnies passed a number of years in St. Gaudens’ studio. 

He was seventeen years of age when he began with his master, 
and, an apt pupil, it did not take him long to imbibe something of 
the enthusiasm of that master. In St. Gaudens’ studio he had brought 
under his notice in a practical way every possible demonstration of 
the plastic art. Besides that, the studio was a sort of rendezvous for 
artists of renown, and from them he learned much and caught much 
inspiration. At night the student spent his time at the Academy 
of Design and the Art Students’ League, working indefatigably to 
lay the foundation of that knowledge which was to be further devel- 
oped abroad. 
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His first visit to Europe was in 1884. For a time he devoted him- 
self to study in Paris, but his visit was ill timed, since he was obliged 
to leave the metropolis on account of the cholera. He went to Mu- 
nich and studied painting, made a trip over the Alps, and finally 
returned to Paris, only to be summoned back to New York by St. 
Gaudens, again to assist him in his studio, where he remained another 
year, 

The period of study under foreign masters was only deferred, and 
we soon find him back in Paris in the studio F alguiére in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and working a portion of his time also in the private 
studio of Antonin Mercie. Under Falguiére he for two years carried 
off the highest prize offered to foreigners, the Prix d’ Atlier, next to 
the Prix de Rome. 

His association with Falguiére lasted two years, at the expiration 
of which time he received the highest compliment probably ever paid 
him—he was simply told by the French master to leave the studio, 
since there was nothing more that he could teach him. He obeyed 





COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN 
3y Frederick Macmonnies 
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the command, opened a studio of 
his own, and taking his inspira- 
tion from his French teacher, who 
had a predilection for Dianas, 
began his first important work— 
a Diana. 

Apropos of this period, a 
characteristic anecdote is told by 
Frederick A. Ober. Falguiére 
on one occasion entered his for- 
mer student’s atelier and found 
there a beautiful goddess of the 
chase modeled by the young 
American; he was delighted. 
This particular Diana had been 
for months “on the stocks,” and 
was approaching a_ perfection 
measurably satisfactory to the 
sculptor himself. What then was 
his delight to hear the master 
praise it and suggest certain im- 
provements? 

Falgui¢re became so ab- 
sorbed in the work before him 
as to momentarily forget that it 
was not his own. He began to 
twist and pull the dainty limbs 
of Diana this way and that, to 
punch her in the ribs, turn her 
queenly head (for she was then 
only in clay, of course, and sus- 
ceptible to impressions), until at 
last he had produced the very 
pose he desired. ‘ Voila, mon ami! J’aime mieux ca”’ (‘‘There, my 
friend! I like her better so’’), he-cried, and skipped out of the 
studio. He had really intended to do Macmonnies a favor, and had 
indeed paid him the greatest compliment of which he was capable, 
but poor ‘‘ Mac”’ was in distress, for on comparing the remodeled 
Diana with a photograph of his master’s statue of the same charac- 
ter, he found he had unconsciously made a practical replica of the 
other. 

Macmonnies, though he had a deep reverence for his master, for 
tunately had also some reverence for his own genius, and did not rest 
until he had restored his statue to its original pose. He worked hard 
for many hours, as he had already worked for months, and she won 
him “honorable mention” at the Salon of 1889. 





BACCHANTE 
By Frederick Macmonnies 
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His student days were over, his first independent effort had 
brought him “ honorable mention,”’ and Macmonnies did not have to 
wait long for some tangible reward for his years of study and priva- 
tion. This came in the form of commissions the same year for two 
life-sized angels for St. Paul’s church, New York, and for his statue 
of Nathan Hale, for Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The following year 
brought new work, a statue of James S. T. Stranahan, for the City 
Hall Park, New York. Both these latter were exhibited in the Paris 
Salon of 1891, the Stranahan statue, in which the sculptor wrestled 
successfully with the difficult problem of manipulating a Prince Albert 
coat and silk hat for plastic purposes, winning second medal. 

The Hale statue has sometimes been criticised for its suggestion 
of theatricality. Really the statue is a fine conception, well posed 
and picturesque. It probably lacks the force of some of the sculptor’s 
other work, but it has many admirers, and that rightly. About the 
Stranahan statue, there has scarcely been a dissenting voice among 
critics as to its merit. It is one of the noblest works executed by an 
American sculptor. The 
realism of every-day cos- 
tume in no way detracts 
from its beauty and i impres- 
siveness. The figure is 
firmly planted on its feet, 
and both pose and counte- 
nance convey the character 
of the man commemorated. 

This statue elicited from 
the French critics the high- 
est encomiums. To model 
a beautiful figure in the 
nude, or to drape a figure 
not so beautiful in the pic- 
turesque costume of other 
days, is one thing; for a 
sculptor to have forced up- 
on him the necessity of 
adjusting effectively ’ the 
hideous costume—silk hat 
included, as well as over- 
coat—of the present day is 
quite another thing. Mac- 
monnies met those require- 
ments to the delight of his 





French confréres. The 
overcoat he disposed of in 
VICTORY 
graceful folds over one arm ty Cabieidls Wiantinates 
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of the figure, and the silk hat he placed in the hand of the other. By 
resorting to this expedient the sculptor managed to incorporate in 
his statue all the et ceteras of modern male attire in a way to enhance 
rather than to detract from the dignity of the finished work. 
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THE ARMY, BROOKLYN TRIUMPHAL ARCH 
By Frederick Macmonnies 


| In 1892 Macmonnies produced his ‘‘ Pan of Rohallion”’ and his j 
l ‘*Boy with Heron.” These are both fanciful conceptions skillfully 
executed. The Pan, however, lays its maker open to the charge 
of theatricality more, doubtless, than any of his other works. The 
figure, mounted on a globe and blowing horns, is nothing more than } 
a fanciful conceit, and it should be said in passing that the sculptor 
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has had the good judgment since to abstain from such exhibitions of 
plastic skill. His ‘‘Boy with Heron” is more natural and more 
pleasing. 

Up to this time Macmonnies’ work had brought him due meed of 





THE NAVY, BROOKLYN TRIUMPHAL ARCH 
By Frederick Macmonnies 


praise from those competent to pass on his productions, but had not 
made his name a household word. It remained for his Columbian 
Exposition fountain, which was viewed by millions of people, and for 
his ‘‘ Bacchante,”’ which the prudes of Boston viewed through smoked 
glass and blushed at their temerity for so viewing, to give him noto- 
riety. For his Columbian fountain, with its weird ship and _ its 
colossal crew of female oarsmen, Macmonnies received fifty thousand 
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dollars, but it is said that the artist’s devotion to his work and his 
determination to make it a masterpiece caused him to incur expense 
far in excess of the price paid him. If the commission was not profit- 
able in point of dollars and cents, however, it certainly was in point 
of reputation, since it heralded the sculptor’s name throughout the 
civilized world. 

Many of the readers of BrusH AnD PENciL doubtless remember 
the strange decorative ship, with its twenty-seven huge figures, its 
sea-horses, its garlands, emblems, and so forth, as being the most 
conspicuous and important group of statuary at the Exposition. 
To those who visited the Fair description of this work is unneces- 
sary, and to those who did not a better idea will be imparted of the 
ship and crew by the accompanying illustration than any verbal 
account can give. It is to be regretted that a work so spirited and 
so finished in its every detail could not have been executed in more 
enduring material, and left as a permanent memorial of the greatest 
festive pageant of the kind the world has ever seen. 

And what shall one say of the nude “ Bacchante,” which Bostonians 
banished from their public library, and which finally found a resting- 
place in the Metropolitan Museum, New York? This statue was 
executed in 1894, and was so highly praised for its grace and beauty 
by French critics while on exhibition at the Salon that it was bought 
by the French government for the Luxembourg gallery. This was 
an exceptional honor, and was well merited. 

It was the replica of the original that Boston did not want, and 
it is the replica that now elicits admiring words from every visitor 
to the Metropolitan Museum. The nude figure of the “ Bacchante ” 
is represented in the act of dancing, gracefully poised on one foot. 
On the left arm she balances an infant faun, while in the right hand 
she holds aloft a bunch of grapes at tantalizing distance from the 
child. One of the special charms of the figure—and it was this 
that excited the indignation of Boston —is, that unlike most nude 
statues it is nudity in a frolicsome mood, and not nudity in the cold 
corpse-like pose of inanimate prettiness. 

Certainly both the mzenad and the baby she deftly carries are the 
embodiments of grace and beauty. One fails to see in this cele- 
brated statue aught but purity. It is simply the perfect figure 
of a woman instinct with life and suffused with gayety. Had Mac- 
monnies planted both feet firmly on the pedastal, stroked off some 
of the rotundity of form so as to give a suggestion of consumption 
or piety, substituted a rattle for the grapes, taken the laugh out 
of the eyes and given them an upward or a pensive cast, and com- 
pressed the joyous mouth into sedate seriousness, the merits of the 
work might have been better appreciated. 

Following the ‘‘ Bacchante’’ came the statue of ‘Sir Henry Vane,”’ 
two pediments for the Bowery Savings Bank of New York, four span- 
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drels for the Washington Memorial Arch, groups representing the 
“Army and Navy” for the Indiana State Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Monument at Indianapolis, statuettes of cupids, busts, and bas-relief 
portraits, bronze doors, and a statue of Shakespeare for the Congres- 
sional Library at Washing- 
ton, ‘Athlete and Horses” 
for Prospect Park, ‘ Gen- 
eral Woodford,” ‘‘ Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument,” 
and ‘‘ General Slocum” for 
Brooklyn, ‘Bronze Quad- 
riga,’’ “Victory” for the 
battle monument at West 
Point, memorial tablets, and 
other works of scarcely less 
importance. 

The output of Macmon- 
nies’ studio for the last ten 
years has simply been enor- 
mous, ‘and the haste with 
which he has worked has in 
some cases left its impress 
on his product. Despite this 
vast output, however, it is 
to be doubted if any Ameri- 
can sculptor has shown the 
same uniform excellence in 
his work as has Macmon- 
nies. No commission has 
been intrusted to him that 
he has not executed to the 
satisfaction and delight of 
his patrons. 

He has had to meet all 
sorts of conditions and solve 
all sorts of problems; he has JAMES 5, T. STRANAHAN 
done so unflinchingly, and By Frederick Macmonnies 
in a way that has reflected 
credit upon him as a sculptor. He has had to follow the realism 
of cold facts, and also to draw on his imagination for details that 
his patrons could not furnish him. In his statue of Nathan Hale, 
for instance, he was obliged to give imagination free play, since no 
portrait of the subject existed. In his Shakespeare, too, he had 
to resort to his own cleverness, following the Stratford bust for 
the features of the poet, and the Droeshout portrait, which Jonson 
approved, for the bony part of the head, supplementing these sources 
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of information with a careful study of the costumes of the day for 
the vesture of the figure. In the case of statues like Stranahan, 
Woodford, and Slocum, for the production of which adequate infor- 
mation could be afforded, he has made statues to the life. His 
groups and statues commemorative 
of the Civil War are especially effect- 
ive, being dramatic and forceful to the 
highest degree, and instinct with the 
spirit of the times and scenes re- 
corded. 

Macmonnies has been termed a 
born sculptor, but from the day he 
went to Munich and devoted himself 
to the study of painting he has done 
much excellent work with the brush, 
especially in the line of portraiture. 
Two years ago he became ill and had 
to stop for rest from work as a sculp- 
tor, but his restless energy led him to 
beguile the time in painting portraits 
in Paris and bits of Normandy land- 
scape. Among the portraits were 
those of Abbé Toussaint and Miss 
May Palmer, now Mrs. Chauncey 
Depew. 

In 1900 he made the announce- 
ment that he had determined to lay 
down the chisel and devote himself 
thenceforth exclusively to painting. 
What the future has in store for him 
with the brush remains to be seen, 
but the fact that such exhibitions as 
he has given of his drawings and 
paintings have been little less than 
revelations to his friends of unsus- 
NATHAN HALE pected abilities augurs well for the 
By Frederick Macmonnies future. 

Apart from his success in securing 
commissions, Macmonnies’ abilities have won him generous recog- 
nition. He was awarded honorable mention at the Paris Salon of 
1889; a second-class medal in 1891; a medal at the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893; a medal, A.C. P., in 1895. He was made Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in 1896, and won the Grand Prize of Honor 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900. He has also been made a member 
of various important societies and organizations. 





He is pre-eminently the one American sculptor among the younger 
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representatives of the art who has won for himself the heartiest praise 
and the most cordial recognition of the modern masters of sculpture 
of the Old World. Other workers, to be sure, have gained applause 
and honors, but it is no reflection on them to say that there is a 
warmth of interest in Macmonnies’ art in Europe that is felt in that 
of no other of the younger plastic artists. His announcement that he 
intended to renounce the chisel and court a new future with the 
brush came to his friends as little less than a shock, and it is to be 
hoped that his ambition may not lead him to misdirect his splendid 
energies. Those who have followed most closely his career, and 
have taken most pride in his accomplishments, would doubtless prefer 
to have him remain loyal to his first art specialty, and continue to be 
simply Macmonnies the sculptor, rather than Macmonnies the all- 
round artist. H. H. GREER. 





THE HORSE-TAMER 
By Frederick Macmonnies 











YACHT HARBOR 
3y Frank Duveneck 


SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF WEST- 
ERN ARTISTS 


The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Western Artists 
shows styles and tendencies which are more or less similar to what 
has been recorded in Brush AND PENCIL of previous displays. The 
same cities are represented by practically the same artists, so it is 
to be expected that similar results will be seen. We have the now 


well-known note—less pronounced than usual—of the Hoosier 


group of landscapists—Steele, Adams, Forsyth, and Stark; the 
more dramatic and somber landscapes by Meakin of Cincinnati, and 
Wuerpel of St. Louis; the sturdy brush work of Duveneck ; figure 
work and portraiture by the Detroit artists, Gies and Paulus, and by 
Waldeck of St. Louis ; cattle and dogs by Osthaus of Toledo ; echoes 
of an earlier art by the veteran marine-painter, Hopkins of Detroit ; 
charming pastels of shore and shipping by Kaelin of Cincinnati; 
Indian subjects by Sharp of Cincinnati, and Phillips of Taos, N. M.; 
dashing and fearless technique in water-colors by Potthast ; and more 
work by other good men which needs not here to be particularized, 
but which helps to create the composite characteristics of this impor- 
tant group of artists of the Middle West. 

Similar work, we have said, and work that can easily be attributed 
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to the right artist, but not art ina rut, that shows no change nor devel- 
opment. In many ways this last exhibition is the best of any so far. 
A larger variety of subjects is discovered, more popular interest in 
the compositions, better framing and a general improv ement in im- 





SYLVIA 
By Joseph W. Gies 


portance of work—by that is meant fewer sketches and more 
pictures, fewer experiments and more studied performances. 

The work of the Society has been criticised heretofore for a plen- 
tiful lack of interesting things, a lack of incidental subject-matter 
that appeals first to the public. Much skillful painting the Society 
has always shown, but it needs more than that to convert an indif- 
ferent public to art appreciation. The pill of art must be sugar- 
coated a little or it goes down hard, accompanied by a very wry facial 
expression. 

The tendency in our present art is limited too much to what is 
technical. The art for art’s sake will never touch the public. 
There must be something in it to quicken the heart or stimulate 
thought, in the first place, and it should also have technical expres- 
sion as clever and as masterly as can be produced. 
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There is no intention of advising any lowering of the standard of 
good art. Exhibitors must settle it. Shall they paint for themselves, 
and show each other the tricks of their trade, how they color this, 
draw that, and model the other? Shall they appeal to a larger 
audience by giving it—the uninitiated-—something interesting to look 
at at the expense of good painting? Or shall they combine the two 





THE OLD MILL 
By T. E. Steele 


and gather in everybody by painting adequately what will interest the 
public, who cares nothing and knows nothing of technical processes? 
We find the public oftentimes interested, but it thinks itself unable 
to judge. The artist comes in and explains the technical processes, 
but the question is so large that the artist himself never gets to the 
end of it. Many think that the mission of art is to please. If this 
is true, the picture ought to tell its own story and prove its own good 
points. We do not need a grammar and a book of rhetoric to prove 
to us that a certain poem or chapter is literature, or good to read. It 
is a scientific proof, but the poem or chapter can stand without it. 
Our pictures, or many of them, are so technical that one who knows 
nothing of the laws of painting—which belong only to the studio or 
workshop—sees nothing. If the artist had something in the work 
that first appealed to him emotionally, and painted it, he would find 
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that others would see and feel it 
too. He has learned the language 
well, but he is shy on ideas. 
Another feature of our Ameri- 
can exhibitions is the predominance 
of landscapes over figures. There 
are portraits and ideal heads, to 
be sure, but very few compositions 
in which the human figure depicts 
human emotions. The historical 
picture is almost entirely lacking. 
What is the reason? A critic toid 
the writer that it might be a lack 
of ability to draw. This is hardly 
it, although it may be true in some 
cases. Perhaps it is partly because 
for centuries painters have almost 
exhausted the subject in the num- 
berless masterpieces of historic, re- 
ligious, and secular import, and are 
now forced to turn their activities 


to problems which are comparativ 


wise seems to have lost its hold on 
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COMPANIONS 
By Carl G. Waldeck 


ely new. The genre picture like- 
the interest of the public. 


The last hundred years have produced a new outdoor art, and its 
best examples date back only a few years. To-day Winslow Homer 





PUEBLO INDIAN OF TAOS, N.M. 
By Bert Phillips 





is painting the sea as it has never 
before been painted. Soit may be 
that the scientific tendencies of 
our age and generation find ex- 
pression in our art on similar lines. 
Color, values, tone, impression, 
composition, have a new meaning 
and are best exemplified in our 
modern landscape. Claude and 
Turner, and Daubigny and Corot, 
are far apart. Bastien-Lepage 
leads to Cazin, and all the past 
leads up to Winslow Homer. 

This exhibition has one picture 
of a simple outdoor theme that is 
masterly in its understanding and 
realization of modern art tenden- 
cies. ‘The Yacht Harbor,” by 
Duveneck of Cincinnati, is one of 
the best examples of up-to-date 
painting one is able to find any- 
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SIESTA 
By Edmund H. Osthaus 


where. The theme is very simple. The spectator looks over a bay to 
a not remote distance of bank, spotted with houses in masses of trees. 
Over all is a sky of greenish blue with indefinite clouds of warm yel- 
low-white. The water is a splendid purplish blue, floating yachts of 


varying tones of white. There is great spontaneity in the rendering of 


all this. One pleasant- day note of agreeable color bathes it all. Every- 
thing is held in this atmospheric solution. The vigor of drawing, the 
simplicity of means, the directness of expression, are so logically done 
that we may follow the mental action through every touch. Duveneck 
is not obliged to retire to landscape because he is unable to draw the 
figure. Previous exhibitions of the Society, of which he was the first 
president, have shown his mastery in that field. This landscape is a 
proof of how much drawing is needed to express the power and sen- 
timent of outdoor themes. 

This picture of the yachts is alse a good example of the modern 
landscape in showing what may be done with actual material expressed 
with unfaltering truthfulness and unsentimental directness. It is on 
a plane with the work of Velasquez in its realistic impressionism. It 
is not the ideal realism we see in Cazin, but uncompromising in its 
truthfulness and reasonableness. Because it was painted last year by 
a living painter, we pass it by. It isa great piece of painting, and 
would prove its excellence in any collection of landscapes in any 
country or any time up to the present. We do not know what the 
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future holds for us, but such art as this of Duveneck’s will enter 
into it. 

Mr. Steele is one of the acknowledged leaders in Western Art, and 
his pictures show an improvement in color, and perhaps more interest- 
ing design. He is always recognized by the artists, but his reception 
by the public is not as he arty as his work warrants. With Adams and 
Forsyth, he paints in southern Indiana, and the general character of 
subject and color is common in a measure to the group. They are 
criticised for working too much alike, but the observation is a super- 
ficial one, for each artist has his personal’ point of view and expression 
of color. As they are all realistically inclined, it is to be expected 
that their results would show a family likeness as they work together 
from the same motives, more or less. Steele’s work shows added 
epee gp and a more complete synthesis of color. His large picture 

“The Old Mill” is well arranged and harmonious in color. One 
saaile prefer his ‘‘ Noonday,” a most successful though smaller can- 

vas of autumn in full, rich light. Willows are bending over and sil- 
houetting against a soft blue distance. The foreground is made up of 
yellow tones depicting the pebbly bed of a small stream. This seems 
to the writer to be the most completely harmonious picture in every 
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way that Mr. Steele has so far exhibited. ‘ Breaking Away’’ shows 
a fine composition of sky and hillside, with a foreground hardly rugged 
enough to support it all. 

Adams reaches his highest level in his ‘‘Wane of Winter,’”’ show- 
ing broken country spotted with remaining patches of snow, and in 
the lower part of the 
pictureastream rush- 
ing over a stony bot- 
tom. The river 
strikes a sure note ot 
splendid blue, which 
harmonizes with the 
tan-colored weeds 
and tree branches in 
the distance. The 
motive is a simple 
one, but Mr. Adams 
has made an impres- 
sive picture of it. It 
is in every way more 
distinguished than 
his ‘Autumn Sun- 
set,’ where the put- 
ting on of the paint 
is toc apparent. He 
is well represented by 
five landscapes. For- 
syth is not as prolific 
as usual, having but 
one important oil. 
His water-colors 
show him this year to 
better advantage. 
Stark is also well 
represented by 
NAIAD water-colors, and his 
Ry Feegh lee landscapes show a 

gratifying advance. 
We miss his character studies of the natives of Indiana, a class of 
work by which he earlier became known and acquired reputation. 

Meakin of Cincinnati is always sincere and direct, and his landscapes 
are a distinct addition to the Society’s exhibition. His ‘ Melting 
Snow” is perhaps the best, although the “ Normandy Roadway ”’ is 
larger and perhaps quite as important in other ways. He was one of 
the founders of the Society, and has remained one of its most active 
and important members. 
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Wuerpel of St. Louis has a style of his own, and very different 
from the realism and brilliant color of many of the pictures above 
noted. He depicts the mystery of evening and night in somber greens, 
blues, and grays. They are impressive, fine in design, and full of 
repose. Mr. Wuerpel has been holding an exhibition of his own at 
St. Louis, which has been highly praised. 

Among the figure men we notice Gies and Paulus of Detroit, Louis 
Mayer of Milwaukee, and Waldeck of St. Louis, with his half-length 
pictures of men. The more attractive one is perhaps his ‘‘Com- 
panions,” an old man with white hair and beard, holding his beloved 
violin. It is well handled and is good in tone. 

Gies has a very attractive and popular young lady in a big pic- 
ture-hat, which he calls “Sylvia.” His ‘ Naiad” is also well painted 
and interesting, showing a maiden amusing herself with a turtle which 
is creeping out of a pool where water lilies are blossoming. This 
nude is very pleasantly treated. There are a number of pastel and 
oil portraits and heads by Paulus which are tender in color and inter- 
esting to study. His “ Head of an Old Woman” in a simple treat- 
ment is very well painted and suggests his student days in Munich. 
Ives is another Detroit artist, and shows but one number, ** Ittye,’ 
a head, in semi-decorative fashion. 

There are many other creditable things to speak of, but space 
is limited. The exhibition has been well received by the press and 
public. Improvement in matters of taste must come by a more gen- 
eral reciprocity of interests on the part of public and artists. If the 
Western public will only support the work of this active Society much 
may be accomplished. The words quoted below present this phase 
of the subject in a convincing fashion: 

“The West has been growing in appreciation of fine arts. Its 
rapidly acquired wealth has been expended in acquisition of paint- 
ing and sculpture as well as in promotion of architecture, official 
and domestic. The standard of taste is now fully equal to that 
of older portions of the country. Indeed, if years be taken into 
account, private galleries in the midland and the West surpass in 
both numbers and contents those of communities which have enjoyed 
artistic opportunities for almost the entire life of the federal govern- 
ment. The independence of the West having been so emphi tically 
established in the uses of money for the diffusion of culture, it would 
be a just reproach upon the cities constituting the exhibition chain 
of this Society were the artists composing it subjected to indiffer- 
ence or neglect. 

‘‘Nothing would be more unfortunate for the esthetic interests 
of the nation than the centralization of artistic production and exhi- 
bition in any exclusive locality. Efforts have been made from time 
to time to organize a monopoly of the art of the United States at 
New York. These efforts have invariably failed; they ought to con- 
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tinue to fail. It is inevitable that they will be made so long as the 
midland fails to appreciate the courage and self-respect of the artists 
who make their homes this side of the Alleghanies. There is no 
reason why the Western Society of Artists should not flourish.” 
The Middle West is growing in importance in all intellectual ways. 
In matters of art it should show no lack of enthusiasm. The Society 
Western Artists is made up of many of the best artists in this 
middle region, is eager to include every good worker, and has the 
interest of every one at heart. The future of the Society is assured, 
and the enthusiasm already awakened guarantees in advance a much 
more important exhibition for the coming year. 
CHARLES FRANcIs Browne. 
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MINISTRY OF THE FINE ARTS 


If our good clergymen would, instead of preaching the bad news 
of damnation, join in an earnest effort to cultivate in the masses the 
love of the beautiful they would help to make this present world an 
Elysium. Art will save us in this age of iron and cotton from 
becoming ourselves iron and cotton things. 

By art we mean the seeing under all things the ideal—it is ~~ 
hunger and thirst for the life of the mind beautifully embroidered, 
to speak, by the delicate hand of imagination. To make the average 
man more artistic we must appeal to his mind through the avenues of 
a rational religion, an elevated drama, a clean newspaper, a great 
literature, and above all, artistic environments. 

A people without art would be a people without intellectual life. 
We must see beauty as well as utility, must play as well as w ork. If 
I could revise the meaning of words, I should apply the word ‘‘infidel’ 
to those who see the word always as prose, never also as a poem; 
who hear its noises, but have no ear for the silences of nature; who 
never dream a dream or paint a mental picture or behold a rainbow 
in the sky. 

The most pressing problem of the age is the regeneration of soci- 
ety through art. Religion and the churches have for centuries faith- 
fully and ‘with commendable zeal tried to save the world, but it is a 
matter of regret that the results have not been commensurate with the 
enormous expenditure of means. But humanity will take more 
kindly to art as a redeemer. It will be more susceptible to its mes- 
sage of bez 1uty. 

Art differs from religion in this, that while the latter seeks to sup- 
press the passions the former aspires to direct them to nobler uses. 
Religion eradicates, art transforms; religion would cut off the right 
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arm and pluck out the right eye; to art the body is as sacred as the 
soul. Religion would lead us to heaven maimed; art is not satisfied 
until the whole man is saved. 

Again, art brings peace to the troubled mind, not by sapping its 
energies, but by creating counter activities to overcome the discord 
by harmony. It is by art more than by sermonizing, by great pic- 
tures more than by prayers, that the evil tendencies in us shall become 
regenerated. 

It is a question whether an artist should ever paint battle pictures. 
The real mischief of war can never be told by the brush, for it is not 
the carnage, the blood-soaked fields, or the heart-breaking scenes 
which condemn war most. Such evils come also by the flood and the 
earthquake, the summer's sun and the winter's snow. 

The shame of war lies in the violation of a moral principle, to 
which the poet and the orator can give expression, but which the 
painter cannot catch on his canvas. 

A painter should, if not exclusively, generally at least, give us 
pictures of peaceful landscapes, the grandeur and loveliness of nature, 
of sky, and sea; he must reveal the ‘‘human form divine’’ and people 
his quivering canvas with beautiful women and children; he must give 
us scenes of quiet and sweet home life; such scenes as the great 
Dutch masters loved to paint. M. M. MANGASARIAN. 
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RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS 
HELEN MAITLAND ARMSTRONG 


America is the home, so to speak, of book illustrating, a larger 
amount of work being produced and a higher average standard of 
excellence being maintained than in any other country. No incon- 
siderable number of our artists have won for themselves international 
reputations, and many who are not so well known have done work so 
credible that they are entitled to the meed of praise due for earnest- 
ness of effort and merit of accomplishment. Among these latter is 
Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong. The following six illustrations by 
her are reproduced by courtesy of A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers, 
from ‘‘Swedish Fairy Tales’? and ‘‘Bernardo and Laurette.’’ Miss 
Armstrong enters fully into the spirit of her text, and produces illus- 
trations that are not merely graceful and pleasing as pictures, but are 
a positive enforcement of the stories she undertakes to interpret and 
illuminate. Book illustration has been a sort of pleasant diversion 
for Miss Maitland. Her principal work has been cartoons for 
stained glass windows and designs for mural decoration. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “SWEDISH FAIRY TALES” 


By Helen Maitland Armstrong 
Copyright, 1901, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“SWEDISH FAIRY TALES” 


By Helen Maitland Armstrong 
Copyright, rgo1, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM 
By Helen Maitland Armstrong 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM *“ BERNARDO AND LAURETTE” 


By Helen Maitland Armstrong 
Copyright, 1901, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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LATTER-DAY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
POTTERY—IV. 


The purpose of this series of articles is to give the reader some 
idea of the remarkable development of American pottery in its more 
artistic forms since 1893, when, as already stated, the fictile art of 
this country had literally a new birth, and our wares began to take rank 
with the products of the Old World. No account can here be given 
of the improvement of the ordinary china and porcelain of commerce ; 
but as a fitting conclusion to the series, a few words should be said of 
two distinct types of work, 
Dedham pottery and New- 
comb pottery: the one the 
result of an attempt to dis- 
cover the secrets of the 
Oriental potters, and the 
other of an effort to pro- 
duce something strictly in- 
dividual and national. 

Both kinds of work 
were essentially on new 
lines, though it is true imi- 
tation entered largely into 
the first output of the Ded- 
ham pottery. To restore to LOVING-CUP 
the world a lost art, so far By Newcomb Pottery Company 
as the coloring and finish of 
pottery is concerned, was the special ambition of Hugh C. Robertson, 
who began his work at Chelsea, and later continued it at Dedham, 
Massachusetts. A close student of Oriental wares and methods, he 
devoted years to experiments looking toward duplicating the rich 
effects he had seen in the product of the East. The processes em- 
ployed by ancient peoples were obscure, and Mr. Robertson had 
virtually nothing to guide him in his undertaking. He had simply a 
desired effect to produce, and a determination to succeed in what he 
had essayed to do. His achievement, therefore, while avowedly ema- 
nating from imitation, was nothing less than a new invention. To Mr. 
Robertson, therefore, is due as much credit— many a connoisseur 
would say more — as to a worker who set out to produce something 
novel and beautiful and succeeded by dint or fortuitous circumstances. 

The first location of the pottery at Chelsea was unfortunate. The 
dampness of the soil interfered sadly with the potter’s experiments, 
and the heavy smoke from a near-by factory seriously impaired the 
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beauty of the finished pieces. Mr. Robertson came to the conclusion 
that if he was to realize his ambition he would have to work under 
more favorable conditions, and he decided in 1896 to abandon the 
scene of his first efforts and renew his experiments at Dedham. It is 
from this time that the ware took the distinctive name by which it is 
now known and prized 
by collectors of ceram 
ics. 

At Chelsea the gray 
crackle decorations 
were probably brought 
to as high a state of 
perfection as Mr. 
Robertson could have 
hoped. Designs in 
rases, plates, and_ so 
forth, of an exceed- 
ingly artistic character, 
were executed by Mr. 
Robertson, Joseph Lin- 
don Smith, Charles E. 
Mills, Miss K. E. De 
Golier, and other artists 
and art students, and 
these pieces were 
finished in the inimita- 
ble way that first cen- 
tered public attention 
on the product. 

When, however, the 
new works at Dedham 
had been finished, Mr. 
Robertson broadened 





MUG ” ; 
By Newcomb Pottery Company the scope of his experi- 


ments and succeeded in 


producing a series of high-fired glazes utterly unlike the results of his 
first successes. While he never abandoned the soft gray effects of his 
early ware, he undertook to approximate the brilliancy and depth of 
the Oriental wares that first commanded his admiration. In carrying 
out his project, he made use of the widest possible range of colors— 
blue, yellow, crimson, green, mahogany, slate, and various other pri- 
mary and intermediate colors—and at the same time he varied the 
peculiar crackle finish by applying his glazes in such a way that they 
ran partly down the sides of the vessels, producing a sort of volcanic 
effect distinctly suggestive of the unique finishes produced by the 
early Chinese and Japanese potters. 
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It was pointed out some time ago in BrusH AND PENCIL that the 
much prized individual touch seen only when the machine is absent, 
the unity of purpose exhibited from inception to finish, where the 
designer is also the workman who carries the idea to its completion, 
is shown more frequently in pottery, perhaps, than in most other 
handicrafts. This thought can, of course, only be suggested in those 
studio-workshops in which commercial bulk of output is not the first 
aim. This wasessentially 
true of the Dedham 
pottery. Mr. Robert- 
son was too much of an 
artist, too much of a 
devotee to the special- 
ized form of work to 
which he applied him- 
self, to allow mere com- 
mercialism to enter into 
his consideration and 
impair the quality of 
his product. 

He had set himself 
a specific task to give to 
the world a present-day 
ware similar in effect to 
and comparable in 
quality with that of the 
most skillful Oriental 
workers; and even after 
his pieces had caught 
the public fancy he 
never allowed _ orders 
for his early ware, which 
had already become JAR 
famous, tointerfere with — By Newcomb Pottery Company 
his new experimental 
work. The result was, that it was not long before Mr. Robertson 
had solved many of the suspposedly unsolvable problems that con- 
front the practical potter, and was able at will to duplicate many 
of the best effects of the ancient potters. Among these were the 
dragon’s-blood finish of the Chinese, and the lava-like effects of 
the early Coreans and Japanese. 

Coupled with his artistic tastes and proclivities, Mr. Robertson 
had a fine practical business sense, and he sought in every way to 
meet the requirements of the present day. To the average ‘col- 
lector this manifests itself not less in the designs than in the 
character and quality of his decoration. In most Oriental wares, 
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dragons and other grotesque creations, flower forms, and the human 


figure in various poses predominate in the decorative schemes. Mr. 
Robertson, however, having discovered several secrets of coloring 
and firing, sought to modernize his product by incorporating various 
well-known forms, such as conventionalized patterns, fleur-de-lis, 
thistles, different kinds 
of fruit, and various 
forms of bird, animal, 
and insect life. 
Anybody at all 
familiar with ceramics 
would find no difficulty 
in picking out pieces 
that emanated from the 
Dedham pottery; and 
yet withal, the output 
of the establishment in 
no sense gives the im- 
pression of monotony. 
Mr. Robertson’s de- 
signers have ever been 
artists in the purest 
sense of the word, and 
have sought to evolve 
shapes and decorative 
schemes in keeping 
with the spirit of their 
leader, and at the same 
time strictly up to date 
in theme. 

Dedham pottery, 
therefore, thus presents 
the curious combina- 
tion of antique finishes 
and the best modern 
ideas of decorative 
art. Mr. Robertson 
has produced ware which but for the present-day conception 
embodied in its decoration might be palmed off for some _price- 
less antique. In this he has accomplished what no other modern 
potter, American or foreign, has succeeded in doing, and it is to be 
regretted that of late the output of his establishment has been so 
meager. His crackle finish, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is incomparable in its way, and the dragon’s-blood effect of old 
Chinese pottery, so deep and rich in its tone, is to be regarded as one 
of the distinctive triumphs of American fictile art. 
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DECORATIVE PIECES 
By Newcomb Pottery Company 


Everything he has turned out discloses the man of cleverness and 
resource, and no matter what may be the mof#f, or who may have 
worked out its details, Mr. Robertson himself, a genuine worker of 
centuries ago dropped into the New World, is manifest. It is rather 
strange that a man so in love with the antique, and so bent on restor- 
ing to the world the secrets of antiquity, should yet have remained 
so closely in touch with the lovers of the beautiful of to- day. Be 
that as it may, he is distinctly an innovator on old lines, and therein 
lies one of his chief glories as a potter. 

The workers in the Newcomb pottery, on the other hand, are 
innovators on new lines. That institution primarily is the out- 
growth of an effort to develop some art product distinctively of 
the South, and its output is pre-eminently American, even sectional. 
The directors of Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, were 
long desirous of fostering 
esthetic culture and develop- 
ing artistic handicraft, and they 
were confronted with the rather 
discouraging fact that there 
was no occupation in the South 
that would justify as extensive 
a scheme of art education as 
they desired to establish. They 
undertook, therefore, as the 
beginning of their enterprise, 
to devise some form of in- 
NEWCOMB POTTERY dustry, that those students who ygwcomp poTTERY 
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had a taste for art and an aptitude for art work could make the 
means of livelihood after student days were over. 

The pottery was thus established under the direct management 
of the art department of the college. The ware produced does not 
represent the ideal of any one gifted worker, but comes as the result 
of a concerted movement —the combined efforts of many —to meet 
a need in the manufacturing life of the section. 

That movement was well directed. The parental government 
of the college has never asserted itself to the limitation or restric- 
tion of the students. The work has been done under the supervision 
of Prof. Ellsworth Woodward, Director of Art Instruction, and Miss 
Mary G. Sheerer, from the Cincinnati Art Academy, his assistant, 
who has personal charge of the instruction. The designers have 
not only been permitted but have been urged to exercise the greatest 
possible liberty in working out their ideas. According as the design 
seemed to require, they have modeled, incised, or painted, as they 
have chosen. The same freedom has been allowed in the choice 
of colors, though on account of the quality of the paste, and the 
conditions of production, the tendency in this regard has been toward 
one distinctive color, a greenish blue of soft and pleasing tone. The 
practice of the establishment has thus been concisely summed up 
by Professor Woodward in a public announcement: 

‘« After a brief experimental period, a large number of young women 
have been educated for this work for whom an artistic vocation would 
otherwise have been impracticable. These are now employed in an 
industry which affords them both profit and reputation. From the 
first the enterprise has been controlled by a desire to create a style 
of ware which should challenge attention by its originality and beauty 
of design, and make itself necessary in ail collections of American 
pottery by reason of its individuality or unique charm. 

“To this end the rich and beautiful flora of the South has been 
a resource wellnigh exclusive, since few art schools in the Far South 
have given attention to applied design as a study. Each worker 
in the craft is led to feel that the responsibility attaching toa signed 
design is the same as that which exists in the case of a signed pic- 
ture, and that individual reputation may be gained by this as by 
other forms of art expression. The increasing favor which is being 
shown toward the enterprise has confirmed the college in its belief 
in the possibilities of art education practically directed.” 

It is not to be supposed that immature students are admitted 
to the privilege of working in the pottery. A pupil is required to 
take the full course of instruction, which usually extends over about 
four years, and must be able to show by practical work that she 
is qualified to originate and execute independently. Having thus 
substantiated her claim to recognition by the directors of the pot- 
tery, she is admitted to the establishment without the payment 
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of further tuition. Every means is taken to make the student’s 
connection with the pottery profitable. Her only expense is the 
cost of the biscuit pieces which she uses, and the entire profit result- 
ing from the sales of a designer’s work accrues to her. 

Owing to the practice of thus casting every student upon her own 
resources, there is, as might be expected, a lively competition among 





EXAMPLES OF DEDHAM POTTERY 


the workers. The directors of the institution wisely foresaw that 
reputation and profit would act as two of the prime incentives toward 
industry and excellence. That the young women have entered into 
the spirit of the enterprise with avidity is shown by the fact that the 
output of the pottery at times has been insufficient to meet the demands 
of purchasers. 

The product of the establishment is for the most part characterized 
by the same dull, grayish-blue tone, but as a result of the independent 
efforts of the various workers, there is a wide divergence in the deco- 
rative schemes followed. Still in all the work the designs are of the 
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South and of to-day. The workers have been loyal to their locality, 
and have made the happiest use of such forms of decoration.as the 
cotton plant, the sugar-cane, and the distinctive floral forms of 
Louisiana. For the most part underglazed decoration, either in slip 
upon wet clay, or upon the biscuit, is used. The students, however, 
frequently rely solely upon form for the beauty of their product, the 
color being supplied in the glaze, which is varied and blended in the 
firing into many charming effects. 

The statement will probably not be challenged that Newcomb pot- 
tery is the most strictly indigenous product of the fictile art in America. 
Other wares have their individuality and their special beauties, but 
very many of them are in a sense a reflex of the art of the Orient or 
of the Old World. About Newcomb pottery there is scarcely a sug- 
gestion or hint of older and better known wares, and while one may 
safely predict for it wide popularity, and hence a successful future, one 
may also accord to it the honor of being one of the most notable 


contributions of the South to the art of America. 
WALTER ELLSWORTH 
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A NEW AMERICAN GIRL IN ART 
The winsome quality of female faces has been fully 
by art dealers and art editors, and has given direction to the efforts 
of a legion of clever draftsmen. We have the Gibson girl, the Christie 
girl, the Wenzel girl, the Peirce girl, and many another so-called 
American girl, whose chic prettiness has invaded magazines and port- 
folios. One of the latest claimants of popular favor in this line of 
work is Otto J. Schneider, whose etchings were made the subject of 
an article in BRUSH AND PENCIL, a number of months ago. Mr. 
Schneider has of late devoted himself largely to crayon drawings in 
red and black, following the lead of Helleu. In saying this, one is 
not to infer that Schneider's work is the product of imitation. The 
Schneider girl is strictly individual, so far as the artist is concerned, 
and is as varied as the models who pose for the pictures. <A better 
draftsman than Helleu, and at the same time a man of refined sense 
and a close student of woman’s idiosyncrasies, Schneider, in his 
black-and-red crayon drawings, offers more finished and ‘‘taking’’ 
pictures than does the French artist who served as his inspiration. A 
specimen of this class of work is furnished in the frontispiece of this 
issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL. These Schneider girls are not por- 
traits, much less are they studies. They are simply types of female 
grace and beauty, posed for the purpose of picture-making and modi- 
fied and idealized to suit the whim of the artist. The work is novel 
as an American product. Being screened by his methods from the 
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pitfalls of repetition 
that have beset so 
many makers of 
American girls, one 
may reasonably ex- 
pect much from 
Mr. Schneider’s 
venture. 

Those familiar 
with the etchings of 
this artist will easily 
recognize in these 
crayon drawings the 
ear-marks of his 
earlier efforts. His 
first and latest work 
with the needle has 
been in the depic- 
tionof femaletypes. 
Many of his etch- 
ings and dry-points 
have unusual merit, 
and, what is more to 
the point, have been 
so recognized by 
the public. In his 
crayon drawings he 
has but adopted a 
new medium, at the 
same time varying 
his types and poses 
so as to suit the 
coarser means of 
expression.’ This 
crayon work has in 
generous measure 
what for lack of a 
better word we call 








IL PENSEROSO 
From an Etching by Otto J. Schneider 


style, and one may see in it large possibilities in the line of legitimate 
portraiture, since it has all the elements that enter into an accurate 
likeness, and has the added charm of novelty. 


HENRY DUNBAR. 














THE GULF STREAM 


By Winslow Homer 


THE ART OF WINSLOW HOMER 


Winslow Homer is unquestionably the most strictly national 
painter America has produced, and for that very reason he. is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest. He is great because he has been 
loyal to himself—to his perceptions and convictions; because he has 
been loyal to the country that nurtured him; because he has been 
brave enough to renounce academic art, foreign influences, false 
idols, and with a deaf ear to the dictates of tastes and fashions, to 
go direct to nature for his inspiration, and interpret nature according 
to his light. 

Like the poet Whitman, between whom and himself there is a 
certain bond of sympathy and unity, Homer “‘accepts reality and 
dares not question it’’; and again like Whitman, his art stands 
isolated, unique, alone. 

There is something rugged, austere, even Titanic in almost every- 
thing Homer has done. The sensuous charm of mere placid beauty 
has never appealed to him as a motive. He is pre-eminently a 
painter of the sea, yet the unruffled water-mirrors, reflecting clouds 
and tinted sails, which gladdened the heart of a Clays, never impelled 
him to transcribe their prettiness. His sea is the watery waste as 
the expression of tremendous force, mystery, peril. He is the painter 
of landscapes, but his landscapes are redoient of the primeval forests i 
of the New World, its bleak hills, its crags. They are not delightful, 
picturesque nooks and corners that suggest picnic parties and tryst- 
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ing-places. He is a painter of men and women, but his characters 
are not drawing-room loiterers or social favorites. They are pioneers, 
fishermen, seafaring folk, representatives of the humbler walks of life 
in a genuine democracy. 

There is not in a single picture Homer ever painted the slightest 
trace of mere decorative beauty either in composition or coloring. 
On the contrary, his canvases are often frankly ugly, austere even to 
the disagreeable. His technique is strictly his own, and in no sense 
savors of the schools. Often his drawing is faulty and his flesh tints 
are at fault, yet when we have said this we must also say that every- 
thing he has painted is vfa/ art. Hisart has been called the language 
of prose, but it is the prose that is more forceful than that which is 
tricked out with rhyme or measured into feet. It is not the record 
of a man who sees pleasantly and expresses what he sees artistically : 
it is the record of strong artistic feeling. 

Some time ago William Howe Downes gathered together portions 
of many of his appreciative notices 0: the artist in the form of an 
article, and his estimate of the man and his work is so just and 
succinct that no excuse is needed for here transcribing a paragraph or 
two. Says he, in characterization of his artistic work: 





EIGHT BELLS 
By Winslow Homer 
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‘*Winslow Homer is an absolutely original and national artist; he 
is the first exponent of pictorial art in the New World. He presents 
the unique phenomenon of an American painter whose work has in 
it not the least scintilla or hint of Europe or of Asia. Had he never 
seen a European picture he would not paint otherwise than as he 
paints. Europe does not exist so far as his art is concerned. His 
style comports with his subjects: out-of-door Americans, big, rough, 
sturdy, and true-hearted men, sailors, soldiers, pioneers, fishermen, 
farmers, ‘in their habits as they lived’—the stuff out of which the 
nation is made. He understands them as thoroughly as if he had 
made them. He presents them in their integrity, he shows them 
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A LIGHT ON THE SEA 
By Winslow Homer 


conquering the elements, heroic, modest, grand, unconscious. In a 
setting as vast and imposing as the ocean itself, or the primeval 
forest, he places with nobility and simplicity the continental Ameri- 
can type of manliness. The style with which he draws this virile, 
rude, and clean-cut historicel type is directness itself. So straight 
does it go to the mark, one is not aware there is any such thing as 
style. Art conceals art. It is as easy as lying—only it never lies. 

#**Magnificent and memorable manifestations of ordered power are 
Winslow Homer's epics of the Atlantic Ocean in its fury of storm. 
There he is at home. Like the men of Viking blood, he rises to his 
best estate in the stress of the hurricane. Never since art was born 
did painter tell such thrilling tales of the sea and of those who go 
down to the seain ships. Dull indeed must be the man who can 
stand in front of his marine masterpieces without a quickening pulse 
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and a fresh, vivid realization not only of the untamable forces of the 
elements, but also of the sublime courage of his fellow-men. He 
stands alone in his mastery of one of the most difficult of themes, the 
ocean in action. The grasp of reality exhibited in his works lifts 
them above scientific realism, because such intensity of visual impres- 
sions cannot be brought about without an emotional quickening; in 
other words, no art work so original and profound can be constructed 
in cold blood by means of the exercise of the mental faculty alone. 

‘‘This work [his landscapes] has a savor which is as pungent, 
balsamic, rarefied, and bracing as the atmosphere of the northern 
forests themselves. Like them it is a little rough, but so strong, so 





THE FOX-HUNT 
By Winslow Homer 


true, so genuine, that one dares not wish for any change in it, lest 
some of that strength, truth, and genuineness might be evaporated 
in the process. And let me say once more, it is so delightfully, 
spontaneously, and largely American. Europe has nothing like this 
art. In these scenes one breathes an atmosphere which moves over 
virgin forests, looks up to a sky which bends over no other continent 
but North America. A great feeling of freedom and bigness, of wide 
spaces and wide opportunity, of youth and hope and bounding life 
permeates Winslow Homer's landscapes, and shines from the silvery 
rifts in his wind-swept skies.”’ 

In these three paragraphs Mr. Downes gives a terse, picturesque 
characterization of Homer’s figures, seascapes, and landscapes. His 
words are eulogistic, but this is a case in which eulogy is not wrongly 
placed or fulsomely indulged in. With the masses Homer would 
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never be a popular painter; his choice of subjects lacks the winsome 
qualities that the multitude who call themselves lovers of the beauti- 
ful demand. But to those who are educated to look in paintings for 
something more than a decorative piece of color work, something 
more than the expression of sensuous beauty, something more than 
a happy mood of man or nature caught and recorded, to those who 
wish to see in pictures the soul of common things and common 





THE LIFE-LINE 
By Winslow Homer 


people, Homer will ever be a giant among painters, and no other 
words than words of eulogy will suffice to characterize his work. 

Homer’s life, in a sense, is as isolated as his art. He has protested 
against conventions of every sort, conventions in art, and conventions 
in society especially. Finally, perhaps as a further protest, he 
secluded himself in Scarboro, Maine, where he associates almost 
exclusively with the seafaring folk he loves to paint, and devotes 
himself with an earnestness and assiduity rarely seen among artists to 
his chosen work. 

His independence of character may be traced in every detail of his 
art, where it has left its indelible impress. He was born in Boston, 
in 1836, almost under the shadow of Faneuil Hall, the cradle of 
liberty. About the middle of the fifties, a youth of nineteen, he 
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found employment in the establishment of a lithographer in Boston, 
where he disclosed remarkable aptitude for draftsmanship. At 
twenty-one he drifted to New York and soon became a student at the 
National Academy of Design. 

From these student days for no inconsiderable period of time cir- 
cumstances shaped his course and determined his choice of subjects. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he went to Washington. These 
were stirring times, and gave large opportunities to artists of ability. 
Homer was a realist before realism had become a fact in French art. 
He painted nature and man as he saw them, picturesque, dramatic. 
His fidelity to facts and his unusual dramatic force were soon dis- 
covered, and he was employed to follow the army here and there and 
make drawings for an Eastern publication. Thus his first work was 
largely given to the depiction of camp scenes, soldier life, and negro 
types. 

Even in these early days his independence asserted itself. He 
objected to the dictation of art editors, and would not infrequently 
lock the door on their official representatives. He insisted on paint- 
ing things as he saw them, and he did. He was one of the few 
artists of the day strong enough in character and confident enough 
of his methods to have his way. 

Before the close of the war, in 1864, he became an associate of 
the National Academy, and in 1865, on the restoration of peace, he 
was elected an academician. The following year he made his first 
and only visit to Europe, staying but a short time, and disclosing on 
his return not the slightest perceptible foreign influence in his style 
or methods. Long before this vacation trip his style and methods 
were fully matured, independent of schools and masters, and they 
have remained so ever since. 

His very seclusion has confirmed him in his chosen methods. 
Had his life been less solitary, perhaps his art would have been less 
individual. He has lived with and for his art, and he has chosen his 
subjects and painted his pictures with but scant consideration for the 
future of his canvases. Ready sales or slow sales have not troubled 
him. He has been content simply to work, confident that ultimately 
homely scenes truthfully and forcefully presented would win the place 
to which their merit entitled them. In this Homer has not been 
disappointed. He is represented in many of the best galleries of 
America. 

It is scarcely possible here to go through the long roll of his 
finished works. We may safely slight his camp and negro scenes, 
since these have been so immeasurably overshadowed by his later 
works. His many pictures of pioneer and Indian life, too, may be 
summed up in aword. These are not lacking in force and grandeur. 
His landscapes for the most part savor of the wilderness, and it is 
the wilderness viewed by a man who sees in stream and mountain 
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top, in seething rapids and gnarled trees, in sunlight and in porten- 
tous cloud masses, something of the mystery of nature, something of 
the intenser side of being. 

Indeed, as many another painter who has gained the world’s recog- 
nition and commanded the world’s admiration has led up to Homer, 
so all of Homer’s experience and practice in figure-painting and land- 
scape have led up to his inimitable seascapes, which he paints as no 


BREAKING OVER THE BAR 
By Winslow Homer 


other artist ever did or can. Apparently he recognized his forte and 
selected his retreat, apart from society, and screened from every influ- 
ence foreign to himself, with a view to developing to the fullest his 
special genius. 

If one were asked to characterize by a single word Homer’s more 
important works, that one word would doubtless be ‘‘virile.’" His 
‘Maine Coast,’’ for instance, is a masterpiece which carries convic- 
tion. The composition is simple, showing a mass of dark rocks in 
the'foreground, anda rush of seething water as it recedes after having 
spent its force on the coast. The sea stretches beyond in white- 
crested mountains. It is a wild, squally day that the artist wishes 
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to depict, and the spirit of the scene imperatively forces itself upon 
the beholder. The subject is comprehensive and lofty, and every 
technical requirement necessary to convey what the artist wishes to 
express is met. The simplicity of the drawing and the fidelity of the 
coloring to nature impart to the picture a truth and a power that 
make it impressive. 

Other men might have seen and painted the same scene, and their 


ON A LEE SHORE 
By Winslow Homer 


observation would have furnished them the same data with which to 
work, but with Homer it is not a mere matter of observing and 
recording, it is observation plus intense feeling, and the spectator 
is forced to feel as the artist did. 

‘*The Lookout—‘All’s Well,’ ’’ now in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, is another of Homer’s familiar canvases that displays the 
artist’s unusual ability to take a homely scene, preserve all its rugged 
character, and at the same time invest it with poetic charm. The 
picture, as is evidenced by the accompanying i!lustration, is simplicity 
itself, merely a bronzed and weather-beaten mariner in sou’wester 
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and oilskins, on the deck of a liner, in the act of calling out the 
familiar words, ‘‘All’s well.’’ It is a mere incident in a sailor's life 
translated into poetic expression. 

The man is not a mere individual. He is the type of a class. 
He represents the hardihood, the fidelity to purpose, the devotion to 
duty, of a numerous calling. Not one iota of the roughness of the 
mariner is extenuated. There is no conscious effort at idealization, 
and yet the man’s face, grizzled and tanned to leather, is idealized. 
The composition is perfect. The ship’s bell swinging in its metal 
fixtures, the star-studded sky, the wave breaking with foam crest, are 















THE BREAKER 


By Winslow Homer 











all disposed with a master’s skill. Inherent in the canvas is the sug- 
gestion of the vastness of the deep, and over it is cast an equally 
impressive sense of the loneliness of the hour. 

Men of academic training with not a tithe of Homer's ability have 
caviled at the drawing of the sailor's head and hand. But what if 
they are not faultless in construction, they subserve a purpose 
which perhaps a head and hand drawn by the rules of the academy 
might not have subserved so well. The picture is beautiful in its 
sincerity, directness, and fidelity, and it is suffused with the poetry of 
an humble and manly calling, the poetry of toil. There is the mark 
of great art in this picture, because the painter was great enough to 
renounce what the sticklers for academic precision demand. 
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And so with the famous ‘‘Eight Bells,’’ ‘‘The Fog Warning,’’ 
‘“‘A Summer Night,’’ ‘‘Undertow,’’ ‘‘Storm-Beaten,’’ ‘‘One Boat 
Missing,’’ ‘‘Cannon Rock,’’ ‘‘Tynemouth,’’ ‘‘The Ship’s Boat,”’ 
‘*The Life Brigade,’’ and many another canvas in which Homer, with 
more force than elegance, and more truth than winsomeness, has told 
the story of the sea and those who court its dangers. 

There is small need to describe these pictures. Description would 
scarcely give a suggestion of their strength and impressiveness. They 
must be seen. Reproductions, such as accompany this article, give 
only a suggestion as to composition, the wonderful fascination of the 


THE WRECK 
By Winslow Homer 


originals, bordering at times almost on the repellant, evaporates in the 
process of reproduction. 

In the ‘‘Life Brigade,’’ for instance, with its sweeping billows, its 
spray-clouds, and its sodden sky, there is the stery, in all its tense 
actuality, of the moment of supreme danger. In ‘‘One Boat Miss- 
ing,’’ with its storm-clouds and wind-blown draperies, there is depicted 
volumes of terror and anguish. In ‘‘The Ship’s Boat,’’ with its 
capsized craft and half-drowned mariners, there is again the story of 
intense action and heroic effort—an incident that tries men’s souls. 
In ‘‘Undertow,’’ depicting the rescue of two venturesome swimmers, 
we have another pictorial account of commonplace heroism enforced 
by all the legitimate expedients at the artist’s command—enforced as 
no other American artist could enforce it. In ‘‘A Summer Night,’’ 
with its moon-bathed sea and its note of gladness in the form of a 
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festive group in the foreground, is told a different tale—that of peace 
and pleasure. In *‘The Fog Warning’’ we have not actual but 
impending danger; in the famous ‘‘The Life-Line,’’ again the su- 
preme moment of peril that thrills in the canvas as it would in reality. 


In all these canvases there is no trace of theatricality. No striving 
for effect, no manipulation of accessories to intensify impression by 
trickery. It is actually pure and simple, and the actuality is enough 


for the painter's purpose. It is the realism of stern fact—the awful 
hell of the seething waters, 
the mystery of a bound- 
less deep, the might of 
blind force, the fears, the 
heroism, the despair, that 
attend this manifestation of 
power—all unadorned, un- 
cheapened, direct, truthful, 
grand. 

And so with Homer's 
bits of Maine coast, and his 
broad stretches of wild, 
flecked ocean. ‘‘The Gulf 
Stream,’’ with its boat and 
fish in the foreground, is 
but another mute witness 
of the force of nature. His 
other bits of seascape, such 
as are herewith presented, 
while they lack the evidence 
of actual destruction, are 
no less eloquent of the 
waste of ocean—‘‘dread, 
fathomless, alone.’’ What 
Byron expressed in words 
that have challenged the 
world’s admiration, Homer 
has expressed in paint with greater truth and greater suggestive- 
ness. Even his sunniest, most placid seascapes convey an adequate 
impression of that boundless desert of water on whose azure brow 
time writes no wrinkles, whose ravages are all its own, whose sur- 
face, ever changing, has been the same since creation’s dawn. 

What boots it if some of Homer’s colors are hard and crude, if his 
personages lack the tinsel of refinement, if occasionally he is guilty 
of a slip in drawing that makes hima mark for puerile caviling, if his 
skies lack softness of glow, and his seas the tempting placidity of 
repose? His seascapes are ¢Ae seascapes of art. They are vrd/e art. 
And the world will wait long before a greater than Homer arises. 

FREDERICK W. MORTON. 





THE LOOKOUT—* ALL’S WELL” 
By Winslow Homer 
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AMERICA TO BE THE WORLD’S ART CENTER 


Paris is the best—one might say the only—place to study art at 
present, but a time may come when America will itself be an ‘‘art 
center’’ to which Europeans will flock for study and ‘‘atmosphere.’ 
It does not take so long as one might imagine to create an art center. 

Twenty years ago Rome held the place Paris does to-day. When 
I went to Europe to study, seventeen years ago, favor was about 
equally divided between Rome, Munich, and Paris, and it was the 
influence of my master, St. Gaudens, that decided me to go to Paris, 
for which, as for many other things, I am deeply grateful. 

When the time is ripe for it, undoubtedly a national school of 
art will be established, and then it will not take long to make this the 
world’s art center, for there is larger opportunity here than in any of 
the old countries. France already has her old chateaux, with their 
old carvings, paintings, sculptures, and tapestries, and can give little 
encouragement to the men of to-day. America has hers to get, and 
with her growing love of the fine arts will eventually attract all the 
best workers. 

I do not believe in forcing these things. They must be a matter 
of growth, and when the national life is ready for it, the national art 
will come—and it will stay. There is no hurry. Americans are 
doing very well as they are. They lead the world in mechanics and 
engineering, and these departmnts of creative energy are as much 
‘art’’ as painting, sculpture, and architecture. That idea of art as a 
trinity embracing these three is very crude, it seems to me—very 
young and innocent! 

The magnificent work of Americans in mechanical inventions may 
be regarded as a prophecy of what they will do in art when a great 
national school is once founded. It should be on the lines of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, which gives both theoretical and 
practical instruction, and is open to all Frenchmen from fifteen to 
thirty years old. Given such a school, with the superb openings 
offered to artists more and more by the riches of our citizens, the 
growth would be phenomenal. Then art students would need to go 
abroad only for a year or two, merely to profit by travel, and to 
acquire the breadth of view that only acquaintance with foreign coun- 
tries and ideas can give 

Just now, however, I fear that it must be admitted that no place 
in the world equals Paris for those who would become artists, and 
American men and women will not be content to study art here in 
America knowing that there are opportunities so much broader there. 

FREDERICK MACMONNIES. 
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WORK OF THE NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION 


The Nebraska Art Association recently held its eighth annual 
exhibition of oil-paintings, sculpture, and ceramics by American 
artists, and made by far the best showing since its organization. The 
association is the offspring of the Old Haydon Art Club, which was 
started in Lincoln in 1888. The chief aim of the society is to arouse 
an interest in art both in the city of Lincoln and throughout the state 
of Nebraska, and to raise the standard of taste in all matters pertain- 
ing to art. These things it is endeavoring to accomplish by means 
of an annual exhibition of choice paintings. 

The first exhibition took place in 1889, and despite the difficulties 
incident to the undertaking, the work of the society has progressed 
steadily and satisfactorily. The exhibition this year was known as 
the ‘‘Pan-American,’’ since it was composed in a measure of pictures 
from the fine arts department of the Buffalo exposition. Features of 
the display, however, was a Nebraska section for the works of 
Nebraska artists,and a ceramic department under the supervision 
of Mrs. Henrietta M. Brock. 

It is scarcely necessary in the pages of BRUSH AND PENCIL to 
give an extended notice of the exhibition, since the fine-arts display 
of the Buffalo exposition was fully reviewed in the magazine, and 
hence a discussion of the Lincoln exhibition would savor largely of 
reiteration. Suffice it to say that many of the finest works shown at 
Buffalo were secured, which doubtless contributed materially toward 
furthering the aims of the association. E. H.C 


MOIS 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The following cuts are interesting as being representative of the 
wealth of early European decoration that has afforded hints and sug- 
gestions to succeeding generations of designers, both in the Old World 
and in this. Many of these little known creations are incomparable 
in their grace and beauty, reflecting the highest credit upon both 
artists and workmen. Of the examples of work here given, the two 
designs in Plate 16 are of friezes of the seventeenth century, showing 
a skillful treatment of pleasing conceits. The three designs in Plate 
17 are of arabesques after the English from the Church of Ste. Trinité, 
Florence, and are no less interesting as types of architectural embel- 
lishment. The cuts in Plate 18 are panels in terra-cotta from 
L’Hopital de Milan. All the cuts are reproduced from old plates 
not readily accessible to the general reader or even the art student. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


A happily conceived and well-told tale, with the genuine flavor of 
olden times, issued in sumptuous dress, and illuminated with half a 
dozen colored illustrations of quite unusual excellence both as regards 
artistic work and printing, such is ‘‘ The Thrall of Leif the Lucky,”’ 
by Otillie A. Lilljen- 
crantz, published by A. 
C. McClurg & Co. The 
volume, a story of Vik- 
ing days, is a “‘first 
book,’’ and as such is 
more than ordinarily 
good. The analysis of 
a work of fiction would 
scarcely fall within the 
scope of BRUSH AND 
PENCIL, and no space 
will here be given to fol- 
lowing the thread of the 
pleasing and picturesque- 
ly told narrative. Suf- 
fice it to say that the 
author has been a close 
student of the Norse 
antiquarians, and has be- 
come thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the 
period in which she lays 
her story. She does 
more, and honestly ad- 
mits it: she borrows in- 
cidents and descriptions 
from saga and _ history, 
and weaves the whole 
into a romance that will FROM “THE THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKY” 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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appeal to every one who 
wishes to escape modern 
conventions in fact and fancy, and revel in an heroic age. which, as 
the author says, was ‘“‘rough and brutal, if you will, yet instinct with 
such purity and truth and power as befits the boyhood of the mighty 
Anglo-Saxon race.’’ Of the artistic features of the book one can 


speak with no stinted praise. The pictures were made by Troy and 
Margaret West Kinney, and emanate from the closest study not 
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FROM “THE THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKY” 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


interpretative explanations of the pictures, 


other data important to the student. 





merely of the text of the book, but of other literature bearing upon 
the habits and customs of the times. They are carefully studied, 
spirited, and admirably drawn, and as specimens of rich and_har- 
monious coloring, several of them are second to no book illustrations 


For further book reviews, see advertising page II. 
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that have appeared in 
recent years. The art- 
ists have caught both 
the pomp and poetry of 
a forgotten age, and 
have presented chief 
and thrall with a fidel- 
ity that could only come 
from the happy conjunc- 
tion of a correct historic 
sense and fine artistic 
abilities. The work is 
further illustrated with 
initial letters and _tail- 
pieces of unique design. 

‘‘Correggio,’’ by 
Estelle M. Hurll, 
another of the Riverside 
Art Series published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., is a pleasing addi- 
tion to this popular col- 
lection of art apprecia- 
tions. Correggio’s works 
are not as familiar to 
the general public as 
are those of many of the 
other Itaiian painters, 
since Parma lies outside 
the route of the ordi- 
nary tourist, and the 
treasures of its gallery 
and churches are still 


unsuspected by many. The selections given by Miss Hurll are 
about equally divided between the frescoes of Parma and the easel 
paintings scattered through the European galleries. In addition to 


the volume contains a 


sketch of the artist’s life, a directory of his paintings, and various 
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